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Government there have been no indications which would justify the
belief that an attack on the Soviet Union forms one of the immediate
intentions of that Government. Such inconclusive indications as
have recently been apparent point rather towards an effort on the
part of the Tojo Government to maintain normal relations with the
Soviet Government and possibly efforts through negotiations to take
advantage of the present position of the Soviet Union in order to
secure for Japan certain desiderata especially in relation to Soviet
policy towards China. Some clue in regard to the immediate inten-
tions of Japan in this respect may be found in the fact that both
the new Minister and Vice-Minister^ for Foreign Affairs have
personally had experience in constructive dealings with the Soviet
Government.

It has been noted that since the formation of the new Govern-
ment the press has been in general more circumspect and objective
towards the Soviet-German war. On October 31 the Nichi Nichi
referred in its leading editorial to certain unsettled aspects of Soviet-
Japanese relations and observed that the continued Soviet attitude
of support to Chiang Kai-shek despite the existence of the Japanese-
Soviet neutrality pact was an impediment to improvement in rela-
tions between the two countries, and in this connection urged the
new Foreign Minister to take advantage of the present opportunity
to adjust these unsettled questions. In addition the Japan Times
and Advertiser, which is generally considered to be the mouthpiece
of the Japanese Foreign Office, in commenting editorially during
the past two weeks on the German-Soviet war has in general tended
to stress the view that even if all of European Russia, including
Moscow and Leningrad, fall into the hands of the Germans there
will be no collapse of the Soviet regime since the Soviet Government
has at its disposal sufficient men, material resources, and industrial
bases to continue the war, with British and American assistance,
from Siberia.

While clearly any signs that the disintegration of the Soviet regime
was imminent would immediately transform the situation, the
indications are that Japan for the near future at least will continue
its previous attitude of watchful waiting along the Soviet Far Eastern
frontiers. The best available estimates of the number of Japanese
troops in Manchuria vary from half a million to eight hundred
thousand. This force, while ample to take advantage of any dis-
integration in Siberia following a collapse of the Soviet system, is
not regarded by competent military observers as sufficient to carry
out a full-fledged attack on Siberia so long as the Soviet Far Eastern
forces are intact.

With reference to the foregoing, it is yet too early to estimate the
possible effect on Soviet-Japanese relations of the sinking of the
Kehi Maru allegedly by a Soviet mine, although'up to the present
there is no indication in the press of any desire to exploit this accident,
and Japanese reaction has so far been confined to a protest to the